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SOME RECENT TENDENCIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 



G. B. ROORBACH 



THE unusual interest now taken in the develop- 
ment of the foreign trade of the United States is, 
to a considerable extent, due to the changes in interna- 
tional commerce brought about by the Great War. The 
new markets for American goods that have been made 
available, the change of the United States from a debtor 
to a creditor nation, the increasing demands for foreign 
raw materials for an expanding industrial life in the 
United States, the resulting problems of credits, of 
financing trade, and of the relation of tariff policies to 
the new conditions — all these and other considerations 
are focusing attention to foreign trade and foreign trade 
problems to an extent never before experienced in this 
country. 

The student of foreign trade who is attempting to 
look into the future of our trade development is con- 
stantly asking the questions: To what extent are the 
present conditions in trade a result of abnormal circum- 
stances growing out of the war, and to what extent do 
they represent the working out of tendencies that were 
already manifest during the period preceding the war ? 
Which of the changes are temporary, which represent 
permanent adjustments to conditions that were already 
changing before the war brought in the complications ? 
Final answers to these questions cannot be given at the 
present time, but an analysis of our foreign trade during 
the years preceding the summer of 1914, combined with 
certain facts and tendencies of trade development since 
then, even if it does not show the exact path that will 
be followed may be very helpful in indicating the direc- 
tion in which our trade is moving. The purpose of this 
article is: 

1. To give the picture of American foreign trade 
during the fifteen-year period preceding the war, 
showing the general tendencies in the amount and 
character of both our imports and our exports, 
and changes in its geographical distributions; 

2. To point out some significant changes in trade 
during the war and during the period since the 
signing of the Armistice, in order to see to what 
degree trade departed from its normal develop- 
ment during the period of war and has been re- 
verting to pre-war conditions or expanding along 
new lines since the Armistice. 

Readers who desire to follow our detailed statistical 
analysis of the foreign trade of the United States during 
the period 1899-1919 should read Parts I, II and III of 

1 The data upon which a number of diagrams in this article are based may 
be found conveniently in the Statistical Abstract of the United States. The data 
refer to fiscal years ending June 30, except 1919 which is the calendar year. 



this article; others may confine their attention to the 
summary and conclusions stated in Part IV. 

I. DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED STATES 
TRADE, 1899-1914 

A. Total Trade 

Diagram I * shows the growth of American imports 
and domestic exports during the sixteen-year period 
preceding the war. The outstanding fact shown by 
these graphs is the very rapid increase in value of both 
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Diagram I. — Domestic exports (E) and general imports (I) of 
merchandise: 1899-1914. (Unit: $1,000,000.) 

imports and exports. Following a period during which 
our foreign trade had changed but little (1882-96 
approximately) the period under discussion was one of 
very rapid expansion. This increase was in both im- 
ports and exports, with a somewhat more rapid increase 
in imports than in exports up to 1910. From 1910 to 
1 914, however, export trade was increasing much more 
rapidly than the import trade. In 1914, the value of 
imports was 21.6 per cent greater than in 1910; exports 
showed an increase of 36.2 per cent during the same 
period. During the whole period exports had grown 
from $1,204,000,000 in 1899 to $2,329,000,000 in 1914, 
an increase of 93.4 per cent. Imports increased from 
7,000,000 in 1899 to $1,894,000,000 in 1914, or 171. 7 

["5] 
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per cent. The absolute amount of increase in exports 
and imports was nearly the same. 

B. Trade by Great Groups of Commodities 

Diagrams II to VI show the development of trade 
according to the great groups of commodities as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. According to this grouping, commodities are 
classified as follows: 

A. Crude materials for use in manufacturing. 

B. Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals. 

C. Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. 

D. Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 

E. Manufactures ready for consumption. 

F. Miscellaneous. 

The diagrams showing the development of our trade in 
the first five of these groups indicate the changes in the 
general character of our trade during the period pre- 
ceding the war. 

In absolute value (Diagram II), crude materials for 
use in manufacturing constituted the largest item for 
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Diagram II. — Exports (E) and imports (I) of crude materials: 
1899-1914. (Unit: $1,000,000.) 

both imports and exports throughout the period. Im- 
ports which in 1899 amounted to $208,565,691, reached 
$632,865,860 in 1914, an increase of 203.4 per cent. 
Exports in the same years increased from $277,723>,374 
to $792,716,109, or 185.4 per cent. 

Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals (Dia- 
gram III) show an exactly opposite tendency. Exports 
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Diagram III. — Exports (E) and imports (I) of foodstuffs in crude 
condition and food animals: 1890-1014. (Unit: $1,000,000.) 



were declining in value, although irregularly, but im- 
ports, on the other hand, show a remarkably uniform 
increase in value throughout the period. Since 1909, 
imports of crude food stuffs have exceeded exports. 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured. The same 
tendency is apparent in the case of manufactured food- 
stuffs (Diagram IV) as in crude foodstuffs, although to 
a less degree. Exports of manufactured foods show a 
cyclical variation corresponding to the variation in 
crude foodstuffs, but with a slight downward tendency. 
In other words, the value of foodstuffs exported 
declined during the period, but the decline in manu- 



factured exports was much less marked than in crude 
foodstuffs. 

The imports of manufactured foodstuffs had increased 
from $123,448,135 in 1889 to $227,644,329 in 1914, or 
84.4 per cent. While imports of manufactured foods 
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Diagram IV. — Exports (E) and Imports (I) of foodstuffs partly 
or wholly manufactured: 1899-1914. (Unit: $1,000,000.) 

were less than exports, the difference between imports 
and exports was becoming decidedly smaller at the end 
of the period. Food imports showed a decided tendency 
to increase, while exports were declining. This is espe- 
cially true of crude foodstuffs. Exports of manufac- 
tured foodstuffs were nearly maintaining their value, 
while imports were increasing. Crude food imports 
were increasing more rapidly than manufactured food- 
stuffs. 

Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. Dia- 
gram V shows a generally similar increase of both the 
imports and exports of semi-manufactured goods, with, 
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Diagram V. — Exports (E) and imports (I) of manufactures for further 
use in manufacturing: 1899-1914. (Unit: $1,000,000.) 

however, a tendency for a more rapid growth of exports 
than of imports since 1910. Exports of this group of 
commodities have, with the exception of four years, 
been greater than imports, although the difference be- 
tween import and export values has not been large. The 
exports of this group of commodities since 1910 in- 
creased more rapidly than imports. 

Manufactures ready for consumption. The graphs 
showing imports and exports of manufactures (Diagram 
VI) are especially significant. The increase in manu- 
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Diagram VI. — Exports (E) and imports (I) of manufactures ready 
for consumption: 1899-1914. (Unit: $1,000,000.) 

factured imports from $169,516,630 in 1899 to $449,- 
318,214 in 1914, was an increase of 165. 1 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of 17 1.7 per cent for all im- 
ports. In other words, our imports of manufactured 
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goods, although increasing at a fairly uniform rate over 
the entire period, were increasing less rapidly than our 
total imports. 

The rate of growth of exports of manufactured goods, 
however, has been much more rapid on the average than 
the rate of growth of imports. From $262,656,583 in 
1899, exports of manufactures mounted upward to 
$724,908,000 in 1914, an increase of 175.9 P er cent. 
From 1899 to 1910 the rate of increase of exports greatly 
exceeded the increase in imports, with the exception of 
the fiscal year 1914 when exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts declined while imports increased. In 1899 manu- 
factured exports exceeded imports by $93,139,953, or 
54.9 per cent; in 1910, exports exceeded imports by 
$131,491,962, or 35.7 per cent; in 1913, exports exceeded 
imports by $368,118,656, or 90.2 per cent. The diver- 
gence of the curves showing exports and imports of 
manufactures ready for consumption is due primarily 
to the very rapid increase of our export trade in manu- 
factured goods since 1909-10. 

Diagrams VII and VIII show the relative importance 
of each of the large groups expressed in percentages of 
the total trade. In imports, crude materials held the 
most important place throughout the period under dis- 
cussion. Crude materials in our import trade took first 
place in 1898, and from then on this group assumed an 
increasing importance both in absolute quantity and in 
the percentage of our total trade. The imports of manu- 
factured products ready for consumption maintained 
nearly the same general relative importance from 1899 




Diagram VII. — Imports into the United States: 1896-1910. 
(Percentage distribution.) 

A. Crude materials. D. Mfres. for further use in mfg. 

B. Foodstuffs, crude E. Mfres. for consumption. 

C. Foodstuffs, mfd. F. Miscellaneous. 



crude, changed but little in relative importance from 
1899 to 1914. 

In the case of exports, crude materials for use in 
manufacturing occupied the same relative position as in 
import trade. Both increased in relative, as well as in 
absolute, importance from 1899 to 1914, constituting 
about one-third of the total for both imports and ex- 
ports during the five years preceding the war. While 
exports of crude materials exceeded imports in value in 
the fifteen-year period before the war, crude materials 
have constituted a somewhat larger proportion of our 
imports trade than of our export trade throughout the 
period. 

Exports of manufactured products ready for con- 
sumption have steadily increased in relative importance 
while imports have occupied a lessening share of the 
trade. In the case of manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing, exports have likewise increased in im- 
portance, while imports have remained in approximately 
the same relative position. Exports of foodstuffs, both 
crude and manufactured, steadily declined in impor- 
tance, while imports have maintained essentially the 
same relative position, i. e., they have increased at the 
same rate as total imports. 

Summarizing, it may be said that both imports and 
exports increased notably in value during the fifteen 
years before the war, with a somewhat more rapid in- 
crease in exports during the five-year period preceding 
the war. In the case of imports, there was an increase 
in value of each of the great groups, but by far the most 
important increase was in the importation of crude 
materials for use in manufacturing. In proportion to 
the total trade, imports of manufactured products were 
declining. In the case of exports, there was a very large 
increase in manufactured products and crude materials, 
making these two groups by far the most important in 
our export trade at the end of the period. Food exports, 
on the other hand, declined in importance both abso- 
lutely and relatively. The changes in the nature of our 
foreign trade, which were taking place throughout the 
period following 1898-99, were especially rapid in the 
five-year period preceding July 1, 19 14. 




Diagram VIII. — Exports from the United States: 1806-1910. 
(Percentage distribution.) 

A. Crude materials D. Mfres. for further use in mfg. 

B. Foodstuffs, crude. E. Mfres. for consumption. 

C. Foodstuffs, mfd. F. Miscellaneous. 



to 1909 when there was a marked decline. Manufac- 
tures for further use in manufacturing have shown a 
slight increase in relative importance. Foodstuffs, 



II. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
TRADE, 1899-1919 

Exports, 18Q9-IQ14. Together with the changes in 
the character of the trade, there were certain marked 
changes taking place during the pre-war period in the 
distribution of trade. The grouping of territorial dis- 
tribution of trade as given by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is by continents. Although this 
subdivision is far from satisfactory for commercial 
purposes, it nevertheless brings out some significant 
changes. Diagram IX shows the distribution of exports 
by continents in percentages of the total. 

The graphs in Diagram IX emphasize the importance 
of Europe as a market for the United States. While the 
value of exports to Europe had increased in the pre-war 
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period, the increase had been slight from year to year, 
and, in relation to the rest of the world, our exports to 
Europe had decidedly declined. Although this decline 
in Europe's importance as a market for American goods 
had begun before 1899, it became most marked after 
1901 , declining from 76.39 per cent in that year to 59.98 
per cent in 1913 and 62.86 per cent in 1914. The pro- 
portion of exports taken by our North American neigh- 
bors, on the other hand, increased after 1901. This 
includes exports to Canada, Mexico, Central America, 
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Diagram DC. — Exports from the United States: 1899-1919. 
(Percentage distribution.) 

E. Europe. SA. South America. Af. Africa. 

NA. North America. As. Asia. O. Oceania. 

and the West Indies. The trade with these regions in 
1899 was 12.87 P er cen t °f our total and in 1913, 25.04 
per cent, an importance that North American trade had 
not possessed since the Civil War. 

The proportion of exports to South America, though 
small in comparison to Europe, increased slowly, but 
almost without interruption, from 1900 to 1914. Asia 
as a market for American goods remained almost sta- 
tionary in importance during the period, except under 
the temporary stimulus to American trade with the 
Far East created in 1905 and 1906 by the Russo-Jap- 
anese war. From 1909 to 1914, Asia was surpassed by 
South America as a market for the United States. 
Oceania's trade, which is principally the trade of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, has increased since 1909. 
Africa's share of America's exports has remained re- 
markably uniform since 1905. 

Exports, igi^-ig. The war sent European exports 
up to over 71 per cent of the total in 191 5, a place not 
held since 1904. The proportion rapidly fell off, how- 
ever, with the progress of the war, and in 1918 was only 
slightly larger than in 1914. During the calendar year 
1919, Europe's share in our export trade was 65.5 per 
cent, an increase over the last war year. Exports to 
North American countries fell off during the first year 
of the war, but increased after 19 16, although it has not 
reached its former relative position. 

The slight relative decline of South America during 
the early years of the war was checked in 191 6, and in 



1 91 9 not only was the value of our exports larger than 
heretofore, but the percentage of our exports to South 
America has reached 5.6 per cent of our total exports, 
a proportion essentially the same as before the war. 

Exports to Asia showed the most consistent gains of 
any of the continents during the war. Beginning with 
191 5, exports to Asia have been larger than exports to 
South America, a relative position that has been held by 
Asia previous to 1909. The fact that Asia and South 
America have maintained or surpassed their relative 
positions in respect to American export trade, while the 
war-time exports to Europe were so large, is significant 
of the importance of these markets to America's trade. 
In view of Europe's large war trade, the maintenance of 
a high percentage of United States trade by these conti- 
nents gives them a new value in our export trade. 

Imports, 18Q9-IQ14. Diagram X shows that Europe's 
position as a source of United States imports was weak- 
ening during the pre-war period, although it continued 
to hold by far the leading place. In the fiscal year 1913- 
14, 47.3 per cent of our imports were from Europe, a low 
position but once before reached, namely, in the period 
of depression in 1893-94. The decline in Europe's posi- 
tion in United States import trade, however, is not so 
pronounced as in the case of our export trade, but it is 
nevertheless unmistakable, especially when studied in 
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Diagram X. — Imports into the United States: 1899-1919. 
(Percentage distribution.) 

E. Europe. SA. South America. Af. Africa. 

NA. North America. As. Asia. O. Oceania. 



connection with the trade previous to 1899. The fact 
that Europe continued to hold a very high place in our 
imports, with only a slight decline, is a significant fact 
brought out by the diagram. 

North America throughout the pre-war period was of 
growing importance as a source of imports. Supplying 
but 15.3 per cent of our total in 1900, it was sending us 
22.5 per cent in 1914. South America, on the other 
hand, only maintained its position during the period 
here described. When compared to its position in the 
ten-year period before 1900, South America was of less 
relative importance in our import trade during the ten 
or fifteen years before the war. 

The proportion of American imports from Asia, 
though larger than imports from South America, shows 
very slight changes in its position during the period. 
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Since 1901, Asia has been the third most important area 
from which we have imported. 

The import trade with Oceania and Africa, as in the 
case of exports, has shown but slight changes and has 
remained relatively small. 

Imports, 1915-ig. The effects of the war on the dis- 
tribution of the import trade was much more marked 
than in the export trade. Imports from Europe fell to 
14 per cent of the total in 1918, with a corresponding 
rise in the proportion of imports from all the other grand 
divisions. With the revival of her export trade in the 
post-war year 19 19, Europe's share had risen to over 19 
per cent of the total. The most marked increase in .im- 
port trade during the war was from Asia. In 1918, Asia 
supplied 28 per cent of our imports, as against 31 per 
cent from North America and 19 per cent from South 
America. During 1917, 1918, and 1919, Asia was second 
only to North American countries in supplying the 
United States with imports. Taken in connection with 
the increase of imports into the United States of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, which was clearly the tendency 
before the war, the increase in imports from Asia and 
South America is significant not only of the present im- 
portance of those regions as a source of supply but also 
of their probably increased importance as compared 
with the period before 1914. The increased productive 
power and the increased prosperity which the war trade 
has brought to these regions may well be expected to 
result in their permanently greater importance in trade, 
both import and export, whether considered in absolute 
quantity or in relative importance. 

III. UNITED STATES TRADE BY GREAT 
GROUPS, 1910-19 

A. Crude Materials 

Exports. In the five-year period preceding the war, 
exports of crude materials were increasing not only in 
absolute values, but in relative importance (Diagrams 
II and VIII). In this group, the three items — raw 
cotton, coal, and tobacco leaf — made up in 1910, 93 
per cent of the total value and in 1914, 91. 1 per cent. 
Cotton alone accounted for 79 per cent of the total in 
1910 and 76.7 per cent in 1914 (Table I). It was from 
the increase in values of these three items that the in- 
crease in value of the group was chiefly due. The re- 
maining 8 per cent or 9 per cent was made up for the 
most part of raw furs, phosphate rock, crude petroleum, 
iron ore, hops, grease, logs, hides and skins, and crude 
chemicals. Except for iron ore, there was no marked 
increase in the exports of these minor items from 1910 
to 1914. 

During the period of the war, there was a large in- 
crease in the value of the crude material exports, but 
this increase was due to the increase in value of cotton, 
coal, and tobacco, rather than to an increase in quan- 
tity (Table I). In 1918, these three items accounted for 
92.9 per cent of the total value. In the calendar year 
1919, which may be taken to represent the first year of 



trade after the Armistice, a great increase over the pre- 
ceding war years occurred in the value of exports of 
cotton, coal, and tobacco, although the quantity of coal 
exports declined. These three items in this year made 

Table I. — Exports of Cotton, Coal, and Tobacco Leaf: 
Quantities, 1909-19 

(These three items constitute between 90 and 94 per cent of 

the value of all items reported under the heading "crude 

materials for use in manufacturing.") 

Coal, anthracite 
Cotton, raw and bituminous Tobacco leaf 
Year (mm. lbs.) (mill, tons) (mill, lbs.) 

1909 4,448 11. 8 287 

J 9io 3,206 23.3 357 

*9" 4,033 14-9 355 

J 9" 5,535 17.6 379 

1913 4,562 20.6 418 

1914 • 4>76o 19.6 449 

i9!S 4>4<>3 18.0 348 

1916 3,084 22.5 443 

1917 3,088 24.1 411 

1918 2,320 25.8 289 

i9!9* 3,367 22.4 766 

* Calendar year; other years are fiscal. Unless otherwise stated, statis- 
tical data of this and following tables are taken from various issues of Com- 
merce and Navigation and the Monthly Summary published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

up 94.1 per cent of the total value of the group. Cotton 
exports had not reached the quantity they had before 
the war, and coal exports were slightly larger than in the 
pre-war period, but nevertheless cotton accounted for 
70.6 per cent of the total crude exports in 1919. Tobacco 
leaf reached a quantity never before held in tobacco 
exports. During this period, exports of phosphate rock, 
grease, and hops, which had greatly declined during the 
war, were again increasing. Except for the abnormal 
increase in tobacco leaf exports, the trade in raw mate- 
rials during the first year following the Armistice showed 
no marked change over the pre-war trade, when quan- 
tities are considered. The enormous changes in values 
represent price changes, rather than quantity changes. 
The relative importance of the items, except tobacco, 
was not greatly affected. Cotton continues to be the 
dominating item in our crude material exports, when 
measured either by quantity or by value. 

During the War period, the relative importance of 
crude raw materials in our export trade greatly declined, 
but this was due largely to the abnormal increase in the 
exports of manufactured goods. During the calendar 
year 1919, the importance of crude exports in relation to 
our total trade increased. That this increase will bring 
crude exports to a point as important as they were before 
the war seems doubtful, when we take into consideration 
the fact that cotton dominates, and that the consump- 
tion of cotton in the domestic market is increasing, and 
that the growing of raw cotton in other parts of the 
world is being vigorously expanded, while in the United 
States cotton production is becoming less and less the 
dominating product of the South. The importance of 
raw cotton in our total export trade is shown by the 
following figures for the period 19 10-14: 
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Year 
IOIO 
1911 
IOI2 

1914 
1919 



Value of cotton 
exports (millions) 



$45° 
58S 
566 

547 
610 

i,i37 



Per cent of total 
exports of all products 

26.3 
29.1 
26,1 
22.5 
26.2 
14.6 



Table III. — Imports of Textile Raw Materials: 



Quantities, 1910-19 



Imports. As a textile raw material dominates our 
exports of crude materials, so also do textile fibers hold 
the leadership in imports (Tables II and III). Cotton, 
silk, wool, jute, sisal, and manila hemp made up, in 
1910, 28.3 per cent of all our imports; 35.5 per cent in 
1914; and 42.5 per cent in 1919. Hides and skins stand 
second in importance; rubber stands third. The import 
of ores, especially of copper and tin, has rapidly in- 
creased since 1910. The tendency is toward a wider 
variety of imports, but the increase in crude textile 
materials has been chiefly responsible for the large gains 
in our imports of this group. For the most part, the 
imports are in non-competitive tropical products, or in 
products of relatively small importance in our export 

Table II. — Imports of Leading Crude Materials, 

Group A: * Values and Percentage 

Distribution, 1910, 1914, 1919 





1910 


1914 


1919 




Value 
(mil- 
lions) 


Per cent 
of total 


Value 
(mil- 
lions) 


Per cent 
of total 


Value 
(mil- 
lions) 


Per cent 
of total 


Total 


$566 




$632 




$1674 




Textile fibers 

Silk 


160 
16 
65 
51 
28 
112 
IO4 
27 

9 

7 
4 
4 
4 

28 
24 

9 

16 

S 
6 

5 

4 

7 

10 


28.3 

19.8 
18.3 

4-7 

4.9 
4.2 


225 

19 
98 

53 

55 

120 

73 
33 
14 
7 
6 
2 
4 

35 

' 24 

12 

12 

9 

9 

7 
7 
7 
4 

8 


35-5 

19.0 
"•5 

K.2 


712 

72 

342 

217 

82 

307 
222 

52 

24 

2 

6 

5 

3 

12 

75 

55 

48 
26 
69 

7 
10 

5 
12 

5 

4 

20 


42.5 


Wool 




Other 




Hides and skins . . 


18.3 
I3.2 


Ores 


3.1 


Copper 

Iron 








Lead 




Other 




Tin 




Tobacco leaf 

Chemicals and 

drugs, crude . . 
Seeds, castor and 

flax 


5-5 
3-8 


4-5 
3-3 


Mineral oil, crude . 
Furs and fur skins. 

Paper stock 

Pulp wood 

Cabinet woods . . . 

Coal 




•• 













Year 
I9IO 
191 1 
1912 
!9!3 

1914 
1915 

1916 

1917 
1918 
1919 s1 



Cotton, raw 
(mill, lbs.) 

86 
114 

no 

122 
123 
185 
233 
147 
103 

175 



Silk, raw 
(mill, lbs.) 

23-5 

26.7 

26.6 

32.1 

34-5 
3 1 - 1 
41.9 
40.4 
43-3 
55-5 



Wool 
(mill, lbs.) 

264 
138 
193 
195 
248 
308 

535 
372 

379 
446 



Fibers t 
(thous. tons) 

305 
29O 

326 

407 

418 

356 
482 
409 
39° 
327 



* Calendar year; other years are fiscal, 
t Fibers; jute, sisal, rubber, flax, etc. 

trade. Cotton is not an exception, since the bulk of the 
cotton imported is long staple cotton, chiefly Egyptian. 
Tobacco imports are also special quality tobacco from 
Cuba and the East Indies The Far East has a very 
prominent place as the source of supply for imports of 
crude materials; silk, rubber, tobacco, wool, hides and 
skins, seeds, and crude drugs are all prominent in the 
Far Eastern trade. 

B. Foodstuffs, Crude and Manufactured 

Exports. From 1910 to 1914, changes in the value of 
exports of foodstuffs were slight. The annual average 
for the period, however, was less than the average from 
1899 to 1909. Unmanufactured food exports showed the 
greater decline and were decidedly less important than 
the exports of manufactured food products. The im- 
portant items of food exports were wheat and wheat 
flour, corn and corn meal, meat products, dairy prod- 
ucts, and cotton-seed oil. As shown in Table IV, these 

Table IV. — Exports of Leading Food Products: 
Values, 1910, 1914, 1919 

(Unit: $1000) 

These items represent 64.4% of the total food exports for 1910; 
70.8% for 1914; and 68.1% for 1919. 

1010 1014 1010 * 

Total food exports . . 369,088 430,713 2,641,190 



Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Corn 

Corn meal 

Beef and beef products . . 
Pork and pork products . 

Butter and cheese 

Condensed milk 

Cotton seed oil 



47.807 

47,621 

25,428 

1,148 

I3.976 

84,528 

1,227 

1,024 

14,798 



87,953 


356,918 


54,454 


293,450 


7,008 


18,624 


1,186 


10,921 


14,962 


104,670 


113,068 


828,454 


1,292 


22,854 


i,34i 


121,818 


13,843 


40,890 



Total of 9 items . . 237,558 295,107 

* Calendar year, other years are fiscal. 



1,798,599 



* Compiled from Commerce and Navigation and the December, 1919, 
Monthly Summary. Values in this table and in tables VII, X, XIII, XD7, and 
XVII are given to the nearest million dollars. 



items made up 64.4 per cent of the total exports of the 
group in 1910; 70.8 per cent in 1914; and 68.1 per cent 
in the calendar year 1919. 

During the period of the war, the exports of food prod- 
ucts greatly increased in value and in quantity. In 
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value they exceeded all previous records, but in quan- 
tity the increase, though large, was much less marked. 
(Diagrams XI to XVI and Table V.) Meat products, 
which had declined from 2,302,000,000 pounds in 1899 
to 1,072,000,000 pounds in 1914, increased during the 
war so that in 1918 exports were equal in quantity to the 
1899 exports. During the calendar year 1919, exports 
increased still further, reaching well over 3,000,000,000 
pounds (Diagram XI), the highest point in the record of 
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Diagram XI. — Exports of beef and pork combined: 1899-1919. 
(Unit: 1,000,000 lbs.) 

meat exports. If, however, allowance is made for the 
decline in the export of live cattle (which from 1902- 
06 averaged 500,000 yearly but during the war aver- 
aged but 11,000) war exports of meats will be found to 
exceed but little, if any, the exports of twenty years ago. 

Table V. — Exports of Leading Food Products: 
Quantities, 1910-19 





Wheat 


Beef and 

beef 
products 

(million 
lbs.) 


Pork 
and pork 
products 

(million 
lbs.) 


Butter 

and 
cheese 
(million 

lbs.) 


Con- 
densed 
milk 

(million 
lbs.) 


Cotton 


Year 


Grain 

(million 
bu.) 


Flour 

(million 
bbls.) 


seed oil 

(million 

lbs.) 


I9IO 

1912 

1913 

i9 x 4 

i9 r 5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 * 


47 
24 

3° 

92 

92 

260 

173 

I50 

34 
148 


9 
IO 
II 
II 
12 
16 
16 
12 
22 
26 


286 
266 

234 
170 

151 
295 

458 
424 
601 
408 


707 

879 
1,071 

984 

921 

1,106 

1,462 

1,50! 
1,692 

2,763 


6 

is 

12 

6 
6 

65 
68 

93 
62 

49 


13 
12 
21 

17 
16 

37 
160 

2 S9 
S29 
852 


224 
226 
399 
3IS 

!93 

318 

267 
1 59 

IOI 

852 



* Calendar year, other years are fiscal. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour, which were show- 
ing an irregular decline before the war, increased in 
quantity during the war, although only in one year, 
191 5, did wheat exports reach a higher level than that 
of 1899 (Diagram XII). 
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Diagram XII. — Exports of wheat and wheat flour: 1899-1919. 
(Unit: 1,000,000 bu.) 

Exports of corn and corn meal showed only a slight 
increase during the war, but at no time reached the 
quantity held in some preceding years (Diagram XIII). 
Exports of butter and cheese, which had in 1913-14 de- 
clined to insignificant figures from formerly important 
totals, shot up during the war, but only in one year, 



191 7, did they exceed the exports of 1900 (Diagram 
XIV). Condensed milk is the only important new item 
that assumed large proportions during the war. 

Taking the whole range of food exports, it can be said 
that the war temporarily halted the decline that had 
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Diagram XIII. — Exports of corn and corn meal: 1899-1919. 
(Unit: 1,060,000 lbs.) 
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Diagram XIV. — Exports of butter and cheese: 1899-1919. 
(Unit: 1,000,000 lbs.) 
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Diagram XV. — Exports of cotton seed oil: 1899-1919. 
(Unit: 1,000,000 gals.) 

been going on for several years. The increase, however, 
was scarcely sufficient to bring our food exports up to 
the totals they formerly held. Relative to the total ex- 
port trade, they did not assume the importance they 
occupied twenty years ago. Except for the increasing 
exports of condensed milk and meats during 1919, the 
leading exports of foods began a downward trend from 
the war-time levels, during the Armistice. In fact, during 
the end of 1 919 and early 1920, condensed milk exports 
began to fall off, and imports of butter and cheese from 
northwest Europe were coming into the United States. 

The decline in exports of food in connection with the 
increase in imports has resulted in a declining excess 
of exports of foods over imports. This decline became 
marked after 1910, and in 191 2 and in 1914 imports of 
foods were in excess of exports. Imports of crude food- 
stuffs surpassed exports each year from 1909 to 1914. 
This is shown in Table VI. In other words, in the five- 
year period preceding the War, imported foods were 
barely paid for by our exports of foods. From the point 
of view of foods, the United States had passed from the 
period of a large surplus for exports to a period in which 
we were hardly self-supporting. 

Imports. Imports of foods increased both absolutely 
and relatively during the period before the war, and also 
during the war and the period of the Armistice. The 
imports were for the most part tropical and non-com- 
petitive products, the chief items that made up a very 
large percentage of the total being sugar, coffee, tea, 
cocoa, fruits (chiefly tropical), nuts, edible vegetable 
oils, and oil seeds. Sugar and coffee alone accounted for 
53.7 per cent of our imports of foods in 1910; 44.6 per 
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Table VI. — Exports and Imports op Foodstupps, Crude 
and Manufactured: * Values, 1905-18 



Year 

!905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 

^915 
1916 
1917 
1918 



{Unit: $1,000,000) 

Exports 
401 

5 2 4 

512 

5 2 ° 

437 

368 

386 

418 

5° 2 

430 

960 

979 

1,269 

1,527 



Imports Excess of exports 



29I 

274 

3°7 
292 

329 
325 
353 
426 

405 
474 
508 
562 
678 
752 



110 

250 
205 

228 

108 

43 

33 

- 8 

97 
-44 
452 
417 
591 
765 



* Obtained by combining foodstuffs crude and foodstuffs manufactured 
as given in the Statistical Abstract for 1018, pp. 794-97. 

cent in 1914; and 59.4 per cent in 1919. (Tables VII 
and VIII.) The war gave a great impetus to the import 
of several of these products. Copra, for example, which 
we imported to the extent of 45,000,000 lbs. in 1914, 
reached 487,000,000 lbs. in 1918. Cocoa imports also 
increased very greatly. Many tropical products like 
cocoa, which had formerly gone directly to European 
markets were sent to the United States and a consider- 
able reexport trade was established. This is particu- 
larly true of cocoa, tea, sugar, and coffee. 

Although most of the food imports were non-compe- 
titive crops, there was a growing tendency in 19 14 for 
the importation of temperate zone foodstuffs similar to 
those produced in the United States. From Canada, 
grain, live animals and dairy products were coming in 
larger amounts; from Mexico, cattle and beans; from 
the Argentine, corn and meats; from New Zealand, 

Table VII. — Imports of Leading Food Products: Values 
and Percentage Distribution, 1910, 1914, 1919 



Total food imports 

Sugar * 

Coffee 

Cocoa , 

Tea 

Fruits 

Copra 

Nuts, not including 

copra 

Fresh meats 

Butter and cheese . . 

Beans 

Grains: corn, wheat 

oats, rice 

Live animals 



1910 



Value 
(mil- 
lions) 



$326.3 



I06 
69 

II 

14 

24 

I 

1 3 

7 
2 

3 
4 



Per 

cent of 

total 



32.5 
21.2 

3-5 
4.2 

7-4 
0.24 

3-8 



0.8 
i-3 



1914 



Value 
(ma- 
lions) 



$475-6 



IOI 

III 

21 

17 

34 

2 

20 

17 
13 

3 

20 

20 



Per 
cent of 

total 



21-3 

23-3 
4.4 

3-5 
7-i 
0.5 

4.2 



4.1 

4-2 



1919 



Value 
(mil- 
lions) 



pI,!OI.O 



393 
261 

58 

20 

38 
17 

41 

9 
6 

18 

39 

57 



Per 

cent of 

total 



35-7 

23-7 

5-3 

1.8 

3-5 
i-5 

3-7 



3-5 

5-2 



Table VIII. — Imports op Food Stupfs: Quantities, 1910-19 
(Unit: 1,000,000 lbs.) 



Year 


Sugar 
canef 


Coffee 


Cocoa 

crude 


Tea 


Copra % 


Fresh 
meats 


Butter 

and 
cheese 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

I9l8 

J 9i9 * 


4,088 

3,909 
4,092 

4,554 
5,062 

5,419 
5,631 
5,330 
4,898 
7,020 


871 

875 
885 
863 
I,002 
1,119 
1,201 
1,320 
1,144 

1,334 


IO9 

138 
146 
140 
176 
192 
243 
339 
399 
391 


86 
103 

IOI 

95 

9i 

97 

no 

103 

151 
81 


21 

38 
65 

34 

45 

9 1 
no 

247 
487 
259 


197 
2l6 

94 
22 
29 
50 


42 
47 
48 
51 
72 
54 

3 1 
iS 

12 ■ 
21 



* Calendar year, other years are fiscal. 

t Includes product of the Philippine Islands. 

t Not shredded, desiccated or prepared. 

dairy products. Increasing prices and increasing de- 
mands for these products, particularly in the densely 
populated industrial sections of the Atlantic seaboard, 
encouraged such importations from the adjacent Cana- 
dian areas, and the low ocean freight rates made impor- 
tations from South American as cheap and as convenient 
as from the interior sections of the country. 

C. Agricultural Products 

Diagram XVI shows the relative importance of all 
agricultural products in our import and export trade, as 
given by the Department of Agriculture Year Book for 
1 91 8. This group contains all animal and vegetable 
food products, and agricultural raw materials in crude 
or semi-crude forms, such as hides and skins, crude 
textile fibers, preserved or canned foods; it includes 
neither forest products nor finished products such as 
leather, textile manufactures, etc. The decline in rela- 
tive importance of this group of products in export trade 
has, of course, long been going on. In the period 1877- 
81, agricultural products accounted for 80.4 per cent 
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Diagram XVI. — Agricultural exports (E) and imports (I) : 
1900-18. (Percentage of total.) 



of our total; in 1907-n for 53.9 per cent; and after 
191 1, a still smaller percentage. During the war the 
large export of manufactured goods caused a still further 
decline in relative importance, although in value the 
exports were higher. The war but emphasized the ten- 
dency that was already clear, namely the slow growth 
of our exports of agricultural products, as compared 
with the exports of manufactured products and minerals. 
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In the case of imports, agriculture had remained for 
several years preceding the war of essentially the same 
relative importance. Averaging 45.2 per cent of our 
total imports from 1 907-11, it made up 47.4 per cent in 
1912, 45 per cent in 1913, 48.8 per cent in 1914. The 
war imports were very much increased, both relatively 
and absolutely, making up 54.8 per cent of the total 
imports in 1918, almost exactly double the value of 
similar imports in 1913. In view of the very rapid 
increase of our total import trade, the fact that agricul- 
ture was maintaining its relative importance empha- 
sizes the dependence of the United States upon outside 
sources for foods and raw materials. The fact that 
before 191 5 the excess of exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts over imports was steadily declining is further 
evidence that we were approaching the point where 
agricultural imports and exports would balance. 

Table IX. — Excess of Agricultural Exports over 
Imports: Values, 1897-1914 

(Unit: $1,000,000) 



Table X. — Exports of Leading Semi-Manupactured 

Products, Group D : Values and Percentage 

Distribution, 1910, 1914, 1919 



1897-1901 average. . 


462 


191 2 average. . 


279 


1902-1906 " 


404 


1913 " . . 


323 


1907-1911 " 


353 


1914 " • • 


207 



D. Manufactures for further Use ln 
Manufacturing 

Exports. The exports of semi-manufactured mer- 
chandise, which were increasing in value during the pre- 
war period, very greatly increased during the war both 
in absolute value and in relation to other exports. Only 
exports of manufactures ready for consumption ex- 
ceeded them during the war period either in value or in 
importance in our export trade (Diagram VIII). A few 
items made up a large percentage of the total of this 
group. (Table X.) In 1 910 refined copper, semi-manu- 
factured iron and steel, leather, lumber and timber, 
rosin, gas and fuel oil, and paraffin made up 83.4 per 
cent of the total of this group. Copper alone accounted 
for 31 per cent of the total and lumber and timber for 
22.5 per cent. In 1914, these same items made up 87.5 
per cent, distributed in nearly the same proportions. 
During the war, exports of iron and steel also increased 
very largely, as did exports of leather, gas and fuel oil, 
and paraffin (Table XII). Lumber exports declined. 
Industrial chemicals came to be one of the leading ex- 
ports during the war period, and metals, particularly 
brass, zinc, aluminum, and nickel, became very impor- 
tant. Cotton yarn exports, which in 1914 amounted to 
only $717,000, reached $7,500,000 in 1918. 

During the calendar year 1919, the exports of this 
group greatly declined, as compared with the war pe- 
riod. Copper exports in 1919 were much less than in 
pre-war years. Steel exports, although greatly less than 
during the war, still much exceeded pre-war figures. 
Brass, zinc, lead, and aluminum showed the same 
changes as iron and steel. Leather exports in 191 9 
jumped to unprecedented heights, not only in value, 





1910 


1914 


1919* 




Value 
(mil- 
lions) 


Per cent 
of total 


Value 
(mil- 
lions) 


Per cent 
of total 


Value 
(mil- 
lions) 


Per cent 
of total 


Total 


$267 


... 


$374 


... 


$922 




Copper refined pigs, 
etc 


87 
21 
6l 

37 
10 

4 
8 
2 
3 
3 
1 

4 
5 

1 


31.0 

7-9 
22.5 
I3.8 

3-6 
1.6 
2.9 

i-3 


145 

33 
81 

37 
11 

15 
7 
3 
3 

5 

1 

5 
9 




38.7 

8.8 
21.6 
9.9 
2.9 
4.0 
i-7 

1.2 


117 
230 

73 
219 
20 
3 1 
25 
8 

5 
12 

14 

56 

2 

4 
6 

25 
14 


12.7 

24.9 

7-9 

23-7 


Iron and steel . . . 
Timber and lumber 
Leather 


Rosin 


Gas and fuel oils . . 
Parafiin 


3-3 

2.7 


Cement 


Coke 




Cotton waste 

Chemicals 

Nickel 


6.1 


Aluminum 

Lead 




Zinc 




Brass 









Calendar years, other years are fiscal. 



which was nearly six times that of 1914, but also in 
quantity (Table XII). Exports of gas and fuel oil 
greatly declined. Timber and lumber exports were in- 
creasing and rosin exports again became important. 
Chemical exports in the calendar year 1919 were less 
than half the value of the exports during the last year of 
the war, although far in excess of the pre-war figures. 
Cotton yarn exports continued to increase after the war 

Table XL — Exports of Iron and Steel Products:* 
Quantities, 1910-19 

(Unit: 1000 long tons) 



Year 


Semi- 
finished 
iron and 

steel t 


Steel rails 


Structural 
steel 


Wire, 

barbed 

and plain 


Pipe, 
cast and 
wrought 


Nails, 

spikes, 

bolts, nuts, 

and rivets 


I9IO 

1911 

1912 

i9!3 

i9 x 4 

Average . . 

i9 J 5 

1916 

19*7 

1918 

1919 

Average . . 


430 
68l 
991 
1,176 
683 
Q26 
926 

2,552 
3,822 
3,862 
2,952 
2,673 


37° 

391 

418 

453 
339 
394 
160 

538 

594 

43° 
626 
470 


I20 
I76 
252 

367 
296 
242 
169 
270 

339 

276$ 

364 
300% 


156 
196 
244 
225 
164 
197 

294 
6l6 

545 
354 
384 
439 


164 
l8l 
232 
282 
241 
220 
180 
152 
244 
l8l 
223 
201 


54 
72 
88 

99 
72 
96 

83 
200 
197 

173 

177 

166 



* Data for this table were furnished by the Consolidated Steel Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

t Includes bar iron, steel wire rods, other steel rods, billets, ingots, and 
blooms, galvanized sheets, iron sheets and plates, steel plates, steel sheets, 
and tin plates. % Includes ship and tank plates. 
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Table XII. — Exports of Leading Semi-Manufactured 
Products, Group D: Quantities, 1910-19 





Copper, 
refined * 
(mill, lbs.) 


Lumber * 
(mill, ft.) 


Gas and 
fuel oil t 
(mill, gal.) 


Leather t 


Year 


Sole 
(mill, lbs.) 


Kid (null, 
sq. ft.) 


Calf (mill, 
sq. ft.) 


1910 

1911 

1912 

19*3 

i9 x 4 

i9 x 5 

1916 

i9 J 7 

1918 

1919 


639 
792 
775 
826 
840 
68l 
789 
1,131 

744 
5i6 


1,684 
2,031 
2,306 
2,550 
2,405 
1,129 

1,177 
1,041 
1,067 
1,3" 


321 

475 
673 
898 

i,039 
1,223 

58S* 


38.3 
38.6 

45-3 
36.6 
29.1 
71.8 
78.0 

89-5 

22.7 

122.0* 


88 
103 
106 

93 

75 

93 

88 

37 
104* 


8-5 

7-i 
9-7 
9.0 

7-3 
20.8 

!9-3 
15-5 
49.0* 



* Calendar year. f Fiscal year. 

and in 1919 were nearly double the value in the last year 
of the war. 

As compared to pre-war trade, the exports of semi- 
manufactured goods during 191 9 showed a much wider 
variety of important items making up the total. The 
seven items which made up 87.5 per cent of the total in 
1914, accounted for only 73.7 per cent in 1919. Indus- 
trial chemicals, cotton yarn, zinc, lead, brass, and alu- 
minum had become important exports in 1919. Copper 
or any other one item did not dominate the trade in 
1919. Except in the case of a few items like leather and 
yarn, there was, however, in 191 9 a tendency toward a 
decline in those items which had become of unusual 
importance during the war and an increase in those 
exports, like rosin and timber, which had fallen off in 
war trade. 

Imports. Most of the imports of semi-manufactured 
materials for further use in manufacturing before the 
war was accounted for by a few groups of items. Metals, 
particularly tin and copper with some iron and steel, 
aluminum, and platinum, accounted in 1914 for 30.8 per 
cent of the imports of this group; industrial chemicals 
made up 21.2 per cent; other items accounting for most 
of the balance were lumber, wood pulp, vegetable oils, 
precious stones, leather, and silk yarn. These items, 
with the exception of precious stones (mostly uncut 
diamonds) are all basic materials for our manufacturing 
industries. 

In the calendar year 191 9, the variety of imports of 
this group has most expanded. Refined metals still lead 
in importance, but constitute only 22.3 per cent of the 
total. As a result of the development of the chemical 
industry in the United States during the war, chemicals 
were of much less importance relatively and quantita- 
tively. The import of precious stones reached unprec- 
edented figures, both relatively and absolutely. Imports 
of lumber and wood pulp also showed great expansion. 
The six groups of products (Table XIII) that made up 
80 per cent of the semi-manufactured products in 1914, 
made up 56.6 per cent in 1919. Our imports for use in 
manufacturing had greatly expanded in variety. 



Table XIII. — Imports of Semi-Manufactured Products, 

Group D : Values and Percentage Distribution, 

1910, 1914, 1919 



Manufactures for 

further use in 

manufacturing . 

Chemicals 

Metals 

Zinc 

Copper 

Brass 

Iron and steel . . 

Tin 

Aluminum 

Platinum 

Precious stones . . . 
Textiles 

Cotton; waste, 
yarn 

Silk; waste, yarn 

Wool; waste . . . 

Fiber; yarn 
Wood 

Lumber 

Pulp 

Vegetable oils 

Leather 



IQIO 



Value 

(millions) 



I285 
64 

82 

I 

31 

I 

19 

31 



14 

6 
7 

1 

32 
21 
12 
15 



Per cent 

of total 



22.4 
28.8 



4-8 



"•3 



5-3 

2.7 



1914 



Value 
(millions) 



$319 

68 

99 
o 

41 

1 

12 

39 

3 

2 

26 

20 

5 

12 
1 
1 
36 
19 
17 
21 

14 



Per cent 
of total 



30.8 



6.2 



II. I 



6.4 

4-3 



1919 



Value 

(millions) 



$6lO 

70 

I36 

O 

63 

2 

14 

51 

6 

1 
82 
39 

7 
26 

4 

1 

7i 
39 
32 
11 
20 



Per cent 
of total 



11.4 
22.3 



6-3 



11.6 



i-7 
3-3 



E. Manufactures ready for Consumption 

Exports. The list of articles comprising this group of 
commodities is a long one (Table XIV). Four sets of 
items, however, made up two-thirds or more of the total 
in the pre-war years. Machinery of all kinds, iron and 
steel manufactures, refined petroleum, and cotton goods 
made up 66.5 per cent of the total in 1910 and 69.2 per 
cent in 1914. The group of items classified as "manu- 
factures of iron and steel" in the "exports of manufac- 
tures ready for consumption," accounted for 31.6 per 
cent of the total in 1910 and for 30.0 per cent in 1914. 
The iron and steel group contains not only those articles 
generally called hardware but also steel rails, structural 
steel, tools, machinery, engines, typewriters, cash regis- 
ters, sewing machines, etc. If we add to this the groups 
of "agricultural implements and machinery," "cars, 
automobiles, and other vehicles," and "electrical ma- 
chinery, supplies and equipment" — a combination 
that appropriately may be considered together — we 
find that the group of iron and steel manufactures, 
machinery of all kinds, and vehicles made up 44.4 per 
cent of our total manufactured exports in 1910 (Table 
XIV). In 1914, this same combination made up 45 per 
cent, and in the calendar year 1919, 43.9 per cent. 
Although exports of manufactures of iron and steel had 
increased enormously in value, they occupied in the first 
full year after the Armistice almost exactly the same 
relative position that they held in our export of manu- 
factured goods before the war. 
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Table XIV. — Exports of Leading Manufactures ready 
for Consumption, Group E: Values, 1910, 1914, 1919 



Item 



Total 



Iron and steel mfres., 
machinery and ve- 
hicles, total 

Iron and steel mfres. 
including machinery, 
n.e.s. 

Agricultural imple- 
ments and machin- 



ery 

Vehicles (car, automo- 
biles, carriages, etc.) 
Electrical machinery 
and supplies 

Textiles, total 

Cotton mfres 

Silk mfres 

Wool mfres 

Fibers, other (binder 
twine, bags, cordage, 
etc.) 

Petroleum, refined 

Turpentine 

Boots and shoes 

Rubber mfres 

Paper 

Books, etc 

Wood, mfres. of 

Chemicals 

Glass 

Explosives 

Paints 

Soap 

Perfumery 

Tobacco, mfres 

Abrasives 

Brass mfres 

Copper mfres 

Clocks and watches 

Toys 

Scientific instruments . . 

Motion picture films . . . 



1910 



Value 
(mil- 
lions) 



$499 



222 

158 

28 
21 

15 
31 
21 

I 
2 



7 
89 

8 
12 
10 

9 

7 
13 
14 

8 

5 



Per 

cent of 

total 



44-4 
31.6 

5-6 
4-i 

3-o 

6.2 
4.2 



17.9 



1914 



Value 
(mil- 
lions) 



$725 



327 
218 

32 

Si 

25 

6S 

46 

2 

4 



13 
130 
8 
18 
12 
n 

9 
18 

17 
4 
6 

2 

S 

2 
8 
1 

4 

1 

3 
1 
2 
6 



Per 

cent of 

total 



4S-o 

30.0 

4.4 
7.0 

3-4 
8.9 

6-3 



17 



1919 



Value 
(mil- 
lions) 



$2,564 



1,126 

73S 

41 
261 

89 
342 

245 

24 

42 



31 

265 

10 

75 
54 

79 
18 

29 

62 

25 
28 

7 
21 

7 
47 

6 
11 
21 

6 

3 

6 

11 



Per 

cent of 

total 



43-9 
28.6 

1.6 
I0.2 

3-5 

13-3 

9-5 



10.3 



Refined petroleum products — kerosene, naphthas, 
lubricating oils — which in 1910 and 1914 made up 17.9 
per cent of our exports of manufactures, fell, in relative 
importance, to 10.3 per cent in 1919, although the value 
of the exports had doubled over that of 1914- 

Cotton manufactures which were increasing in im- 
portance before the war, constituted 4.2 per cent of the 
total value of manufactured exports in 1910; 6.3 per 
cent in 1914, and 9.5 per cent in the year 1919. Cotton 
cloth is the only item of cotton manufactures that is 
reported in quantity units throughout the period under 
consideration. Since it makes up a large percentage of 
the total value of cotton exports, it may be taken as 
illustrative of the trend in the export trade of cotton 



Table XV. — Exports of Iron and Steel Manufactures, 
Machinery, and Vehicles: Values, 1910-19 

(Unit: $1,000,000) 



Iron and 
steel and 
Year implements macmnery Macnmery carnages, manufac- 

tures except 
machinery t 



I9IO 
I9II 
1912 

*9 J 3 
1914 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919* 



Agricultural 

implements 

and 

machinery 


Electric 
machinery 

and 
supplies 


Machinery 
all other 


Cars, 
carriages, 
automo- 
biles, etc. 


28 


15 


74 


21 


36 


19 


97 


31 


36 


20 


107 


43 


41 


27 


131 


55 


32 


25 


n6 


52 


10 


20 


94 


85 


18 


30 


183 


168 


27 


52 


261 


167 


35 


55 


287 


157 


41 


89 


379 


261 



99 
126 

153 
174 
136 

132 
441 

873 
838 

590 



* Calendar year, other years are fiscal. 

t This column includes semi-finished steel as well as finished steel 

products. 

manufactures from 1910 to 1919. The following figures 
show the quantity of exports of cotton cloth in millions 
of yards during the period: 



1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 



310 J 9i5 397 

346 19*6 55o 

456 i9!7 6 9° 

444 i9 I 8 685 

415 1919* 683 

* Calendar year. 



Table XV shows the very rapid increase in the export 
of all varieties of iron and steel manufactures, including 
machinery, that was taking place before the outbreak of 
the war. The figures give values, but the relation be- 
tween value and quantity for these years was close. 
Table XI shows the quantity exports of leading iron and 
steel manufactures, other than machinery, for the period 
ending with 1919. These tables bring out the facts 
that iron and steel products including machinery consti- 
tuted a large proportion of our manufactured exports, 
and the export of these products was very rapidly ex- 
panding. The products named are the output of plants 
in which the use of machinery, standardization, and 
mass production have reached a high state of develop- 
ment. 

Imports. In imports of manufactured goods, textiles 
have long had the leading position. Making up 46.5 per 
cent of our total manufactured imports in 1910, they 
had increased to 47.2 per cent in 1914, and in the calen- 
dar year 1919 accounted for 40.1 per cent (Table XVI). 
Before the war cotton goods were declining in relative 
importance; wool and silk goods were about holding 
their place, and the manufactures of hard fibers, prin- 
cipally jute products, were very rapidly increasing. In 
1914 "art works" were second in importance in this 
group of imports, making up 7.8 per cent of the total. 
Paper and manufactures of paper, which in 1914 con- 
stituted 6.1 per cent of manufactured imports, were 
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rapidly growing, and continued during and after the 
war to grow in relative importance. In 1919, imports of 
paper products were of greater value than imports of 
cotton goods, making up nearly 1 1 per cent of the group. 
Manufactures of iron and steel have been decreasing 
in importance. Making up 5.7 per cent of manufactured 

Table XVI. — Imports of Manufactures ready for Con- 
sumption, Group E: Values and Percentage 
Distribution, 1910, 1914, 1919 



Total 

Textiles 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk and artificial silk 

Fibers 

Art works 

Paper manufactures . . 
Iron and steel ma- 
chinery and ve- 
hicles 

Leather manufactures 
Earthern, stone and 

china ware 

Glass and glass ware . 

Toys 

Wood manufactures . . 
Tobacco manufactures 
Clocks and watches . . 
Hats, etc 



1910 



Value 
(mil- 
lions) 



$368 



170 
62 
24 
28 

57 
21 
18 



21 
9 

11 
6 
7 
7 
6 

3 
3 



Per cent 
of total 



46.5 

16.9 

6.4 

7.6 

15-4 

5-7 
4.8 



5-7 
2-5 



1914 



Value 
(mil- 
lions) 



$449 



2IO 

66 

33 
30 
81 

35 
28 



20 
11 



11 



Per cent 
of total 



47.2 
I4.6 

7-4 
6.8 
18.1 
7.8 
6.1 



4-3 
2-5 



1919 



Value 
(mil- 
lions) 



$492 



198 

45 

13 

46 

94 
22 

54 



12 
7 

7 

2 

3 

IS 
11 

13 

5 



Per cent 
of total 



40.I 
9.2 

2.6 

9-3 
19.0 

4.4 
10.9 



2-5 
1.4 



* Calendar year, other years fiscal. 

imports in 1910, they accounted for 4.3 per cent in 1914, 
and in 1919 were of very much less importance. Most 
of the remaining important items of the group are goods 
representing high labor costs, such as leather manu- 
factures, china ware, glassware, toys, clocks, watches, 
hats, and tobacco manufactures. 

IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

During the five-year period immediately preceding 
the war, the foreign trade of the United States, as meas- 
ured by the actual flow of commodities, was in a state 
of decided transition. This period of transition had 
begun before 1910, but from 1910 to 1914 the change 
was most clearly discernible. Foodstuffs exportations 
were declining, not only in relative importance, but in 
absolute quantities as well. Home consumption was 
requiring an increasing percentage of our food produc- 
tion and imports were increasing. Food imports were 
predominantly tropical products and luxuries, or semi- 
luxuries, it is true, but a very substantial import of tem- 
perate zone staples had also set in, especially in grains, 
.meat and dairy products, and the increase of vegetable 
oils, copra, and oil seeds was also noticeable. Measured 



by value, we had reached the period before the war when 
food exports were barely equal to food imports. 

Although both imports and exports of raw materials 
were increasing both relatively and absolutely, and 
although exports continued to exceed imports, this con- 
dition was largely due to our export of a single item. 
Raw cotton, constituting over one-fourth of all our 
exports was chiefly responsible for the large importance 
of raw materials in our export trade, and for the fact 
that our exports of the raw material group exceeded 
imports. Excluding raw cotton, American exports of 
crude stuffs were very decidedly less than imports. 
Imports of raw materials, on the other hand, were in- 
creasing both in quantity and variety. Our growing 
dependence upon the outside world for the materials of 
our expanding industries was significant of the trade in 
1910-14. The relatively small contribution of the 
United States to supplying foreign countries in the raw 
materials, other than cotton, is likewise significant. 

In spite of the continued importance of the staple 
crop of the southern states, agriculture was contribut- 
ing less and less to our export trade and the former large 
balance in agricultural products was being rapidly cut 
down. Farm products of all kinds were finding their 
immediate markets at home, with a declining surplus 
for export. 

The increasing importance of manufactured goods in 
our export trade is the most significant tendency in the 
period 1910-14. Manufactures ready for consumption 
reached a place in our export trade in 191 2-14 equal in 
importance to the raw material exports, including 
cotton, and were tending upward at a rate that, if nor- 
mal conditions had continued, would have put them 
decidedly in the lead. In 19 13, manufactures for con- 
sumption actually did lead our exports. Imports of this 
class, on the other hand, were declining markedly in 
importance. While the export trade in manufactured 
goods was increasing in variety of products, the in- 
crease was due in large measure to the remarkable 
growth of our export trade in machinery of all kinds, 
vehicles, and iron and steel manufactures. Textiles, 
however, were taking a constantly enlarging place in 
the exports. While imports of manufactured goods con- 
tinued large, a very substantial amount of this trade 
was in luxuries or semi-luxuries, like laces and embroid- 
eries, art goods, and precious stones. 

The changes in our trade as thus outlined were the 
result of the economic changes taking place within the 
country — the transition from economic youth to 
economic maturity; from the agricultural, resource- 
exploitive stage to the industrial stage. We had reached 
that point in economic development where world mar- 
kets for our manufactured goods were becoming in- 
creasingly necessary for our future expansion. No 
longer could our foreign trade develop passively as when 
it consisted chiefly of the products of forest, mine and 
farm that were being sought by the buyers of the world. 
The time had come for active expansion, for seeking 
after markets for our manufactures in competition 
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with producers in other lands. To a degree not before 
reached our goods for foreign markets had to be sold; 
they were not simply bought. The need of organization 
for merchandising abroad had arrived. Unlike crude 
materials and foodstuffs, manufactured goods do not 
sell themselves in foreign markets. The machinery for 
business organization, for financial development, for 
government aid in the development of foreign trade 
must be perfected. From 1910 to 1914 the changes 
taking place in our foreign trade clearly showed that we 
had definitely reached a turning point in our foreign 
trade development, where indifference to foreign trade 
was no longer possible. 

The war suddenly disrupted the normal course of 
events. And yet, in spite of what at first glance appears 
to be sudden departures in our trade from the tenden- 
cies in the pre-war period, in general the war but 
hastened the changes that were already taking place. 
Imports of crude materials, already increasing, took a 
sudden jump upward; food importations increased; 
manufactured imports declined. While the values and 
quantities of our import trade changed, the relative im- 
portance of the great groups remained essentially the 
same. During 1919 the relative importance of these 
groups were essentially what they would have been had 
the pre-war conditions continued. 

In the case of exports, the changed relationships be- 
tween the great groups was not really as great as the 
graphs in Diagram VII seem to indicate. Manufac- 
tured exports, following pre-war tendencies, took an 
enormous upward trend; crude materials, due largely 
to the curtailment of cotton exports, declined. The 
exports of foodstuffs, contrary to the pre-war tendency, 
increased. This increase in food exports was, of course, 
due to the unusual and abnormal conditions of the 
war, and this abnormal condition still prevails during 
the first year of the Armistice. The need of foods by 
stricken Europe, combined with the continued isolation 
of Russia, kept food exports from the United States 
mounting in 1919. 

On the whole, the calendar year 1919, with all its 
enormous increase in value of trade, both import and 
export, differs in its nature from that of 19 14 to a sur- 
prisingly small degree. The same tendencies that were 
operating in 1910-14 were apparently reasserting 
themselves in 191 9. 



To the transition that was occurring in our economic 
life before the war, and which was reflected in the 
changes taking place in the character of our foreign 
trade, the war has brought a new and important ele- 
ment that is of profound significance to the future de- 
velopment of our trade. We have passed in these five 
years from a debtor to a creditor nation. It is not within 
the scope of this analysis to consider the effects of this 
change on our future foreign trade. That the effect of 
our great extension of credits abroad, however, may 
still further put the emphasis upon the exportation of 
the products of the factory for a time, at least, may be 
argued. Credits are extended in terms of money, but 
actually they represent goods sent. American invest- 
ments abroad may well give increased opportunities to 
markets for American manufactures abroad. On the 
other hand, the change in our financial position must 
ultimately result in an increase in the relative impor- 
tance of imports compared with exports. In view of the 
new conditions, as well as in the light of the tendencies 
manifest in the normal development of our trade before 
the war, it would seem that the time had arrived for an 
aggressive attitude on the part both of the government 
and of business interests in the development of our 
export trade in manufactured goods, especially those 
goods produced to special advantage in America — 
goods dependent upon large scale production and readily 
capable of standardization. At the same time, both 
economic conditions at home and the position of the 
United States as a creditor nation would seem to require 
an increasing development of imports as well. Expand- :■ 
ing imports are necessary not only for purposes of' 
maintaining a balance of trade, but also to meet the ; 
needs of a rapidly expanding manufacturing indus- 
try and the fast growing industrial population of the 
United States. Apparently the time is ripe for replacing 
the negative policy of restricting imports by the positive 
policy of developing an export trade in manufactured 
products. To the industrial needs for imports is now 
added the financial needs of a creditor nation. The 
expansion of our exports of manufactured products, as 
exports of food and raw material contract, is not incon- 
sistent with an expansion of our import trade. In fact, 
the two must go on together, as complements of each 
other, if our foreign trade is to reach its full develop- 
ment and contribute most largely to the prosperity and 
welfare of the nation. 



